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PERPETUAL IMPRISONMENT OF RICHARD 
CARLILE. 





On Thursday, the 8th of the present month, Mr.. Hume 
presented to the House of Commons, a Petition fram Richard 
Carlile, which with a sketch of the debate is here presented 
to the Reader. It'was intended that the present Number 
should contain some observations both on the Petition and 
the Debate, and also some elucidations as to the application 
of the profits made, and the money received, by Mr. Car- 
lile, but it has been thought advisable to apply to Mr. Carlile 
himself, for an elucidation of these matters. Every one 
who knows Mr. Carlile intimately, knows also that in 
speaking of his honesty, his morality, and hence, by infe- 
rence, of his perfect devotedness and disinterestedness. Mr. 
Hume did no more than justice required. But it is 4 rare 
instance of intrepidity, seldom witnessed, even in those who 
possess the clearest and strongest understandings. Few 
men, indeed, would have taken up the case of the oppressed 
and persecuted who had none to help them, as Mr. Hume 
has done. Fewer stilt would have dared to have encoun- 
tered the frowns and scoffs of those who persecute for con- 
science sake, and those who persecute from policy in a case 


like this, the event has however proved that Mr. Hume 


was right, it has proved too the advance of knowledge 
amoug the people, to a prodigious extent, and it has proved 
also, that right thinking has been for some time past imper- 
ceptibly making its way even among the HIGHER ORDERS. 
Never before, from the moment men begun to congregate 
into societies did such a state of things exist as at the pre- 
sent moment. “Formerly all knowledge, as well. as power, 
was possessed and wielded bythe rich and great, from 
them the whole body of the people took their opinions 
when they had any. - But now by means of that mighty 
engine the Press, knowledge has been diffused through all 
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ranks, but with the greatest success, and-to the greatest 
extent among the mi? ‘e rank of the people, 

Even among the useful and laborious portion of the com- 
munity, may now be found more well informed individuals 
than the whole country contained fifty years ago. The 
consequence of this general attainment of knowledge is that 
the people in high places got infested, they scarcely know 
how, nor why, neither indeed do they perceive its progress 
among them until after a time. Such men as Mr. Hume 

. compel them to make comparisons with their inferiors, and 
- then, whatever pride may dictate, however absurd it may 
occasionally induce them to act, it is quite impossible for 
them not privately to acknowledge to themselves the abso- 
lute necessity. of conforming to some extent, to the circum- 
stances. in which the general increase of knowledge, has 
placed them. Mankind will no longer bé led by the nose, 
will no longer be cajoled by empty sounds and shows, and 
parade and pretensions; ‘A mighty change” said a great 
man a few years ago—“A MIGHTY CHANGE HAS TAKEN 
PLACE IN THE REASONINGS OF MEN, AND TYRANTS KNOW IT 
AND TREMBLE.” The change goes on, the march of intellect: 
becomes accelerated in its pace continually, and will at length 
» tread down under its feet ignorance, superstition, and ty- 
ranny. 

The observations of the Morning Chronicle are well wor- 
thy the attention of our readers, as another proof of the 

progress of right thinking, we know not, neither do we 

. enquire, what are the particular opinions of the writer of that 
paper, whether he be a member of the Church. of England 
or Presbyterian, or an Infidel, he is equally entitled to the 
thanks of all liberal persons, for shewing, as he has done, by 
his writings on this and other oceasions, how much the ge- 
peral readers of even a newspaper can bear to have said to 
them on the all-important subject of FREE DISCUSSION, thus 
.affording another and very important proof of the advance 
of mankind to a state of comparatively perfect freedom. 

. EDITOR. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, May 8, 1823. 





Mr. Hume presented a Petition from Richard Carlile, now a Pri- 
soner in Dorchester Gaol, praying the House to consider the hard- 
ship to which he had been put. The treatment which Mr. Carlile 
had received was novel in its nature; and it was one in which 
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there were prejudices, Yes they were strong prejudices against 
Carlile, which he (Mr. Hume) regarded as being wholly without 
foundation, So great were these, that he had held the Petition two 
mosths in his possession. The fact was, that Carlile was, previ- 
ously to the distresses in 1816, a very respectable mechanic, . Those 
distresses had so reduced him in his circumst&nce that he was 
forced to become a hawker of pamphlets; and at the time of Lord 
Sidmouth’s Cireular and during the suspension, he had been employed 
under Sherwin, who published a Political Register. But up to this 
day he would say that Mr. Carlile was one of the best moral charac- 
ters in England (hear! from the Ministerial Benches.) Notwith- 
Standing that ‘‘ hear!’”’ he would persist in his opinion. - Mr. Carlile’s 
religious opinions might differ from that of some other persons; but 
that did not affect his moral character; and he would dare any one 
to contradict him when he said, that as a husband, as a father, as the 
head of a family, and as a neighbour, Mr. Carlile might challenge 
calumny itself. Now whathad those by whom this man had been _perse- 
cuted made of it? Why, it appeared that the circulation of the con- 
demned books had been prodigiously increased by the measures which 
had been adopted for the pretended purpose of suppressing them. Pre- 
vious to Mr. Carlile’s first trial, he had published an edition of 1500 
of Paine’s religious works, and though 250 copies of that edition 
were subscribed for by the trade before it was published, still the 
sale was very limited till the trials begun; but in the course of the 
ae thesaleof that, and of all Mr. Carlile’s other publieations 

ad been prodigiously encreased. If this was the way in which the 
sale of the work supposed, to be hostile to religion, was to be dimi- 
nished, it was, he would say, a very strange way; but why be so 
scrupulous about those works? Were the principles of religion not 
to be explained? and was there not to be a freedom of opinion allowed 
upon that very subject upon which men had the greatest of all possi- 
ble reasons for having themselves well informed? ‘The mode in which 
Mr. Carlile had been treated was that of injustice—it was tyranny. 
It was something worse than had been done by the Inquisition 
even in its worst times. That the Judge should at once say that the 
publication of such and such works was libel, and that all who pub- 
lished them should be punished, had been set: to. be wrong in 
the case of Mr. Hone, who had been acquitted as the publisher of a 
book for the selling of a single copy of which another had. been 
punished. It was unjust to take away the stock of Mr. Carlile 
before the time of his imprisonment was completed, thus depriving 
him of the means of paying his fines. .#The books which they had 
seized were at any rate not all libellous ; and as they had seized them 
in the shop of Carlile, they might in the same manner do it in the shop 
of the Rivingtons, if they by any accident should happen to publish 
a libel The Honourable Member concladed.with moving that the 
Petition be laid on the Table, 


The Petition was then-brought up and read as follows: 
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PETITION OF RICHARD CARLILE. 


To the Honourable the Commons’ of Great Britain and 
, _ Ireland in Parliament assembled. 





The Petition of Richard Carlile, late of London, 
Bookseller, now a Prisoner in His Majesty’s Gaol 
of Dorchester: 


SuHEWETH, » | 
Tuat your Petitioner was prosecuted for having published 

-and sold “ the Theological Works of Thomas Paine,” and 
also for having published and sold “ The Philosophical 
Writings of the late Reverend Mr. Palmer.” 

That on the 12th October, 1819, your Petitioner appeated 
in person in the Court of King’s Bench, and proceeded to 
defend himself against the accusations then made, but was 
prevented making such a defence as he had with much care 
prepared, and which he believed was well calculated to 
make an impression on an honest jury, and to procure for 
him an acquittal. 

That your Petitioner was interrupted and prevented mak- 
ing his defence by the Lord Chief Justice, who declared 
that your Petitioner’s defence was inimical to the Christian- 
Religion, “ that the Christian Religion was part and parcel 
of the law, and that he would not sit and hear it questioned,” 
which declaration, your Petitioner submits was absurd in 
itself, and equivalent to a declaration that he, the Judge, 
would not hear any defence which really applied to the 

- charges brought against your Petitioner. 3 

fay your Petitioner applied for a new trial, and was re- 
fused. : 

That your Petitioner applied for an arrest of judgment, 
which was hot however stayed. | “ 

Thatyour Petitioner cannot persuade himself that justice 
has in his case been “ meted unto him.” 

That your Petitioner was, on the 16th November, 1819, 
sentenced to three years imprisonment in Dorchester Gaol, 
to pay fines to the amount of FIFTEEN HUNDRED PounpDs, 
‘to enter into security in the sum of £1000, and to find two 

_ securities each in £100, for his good behaviour during his 
life,‘ and further to be imprisoned until the said fines of 
£1500 were paid, and the said security was given. 
That: in a previous case. of singular moment, that of 
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Mosely, Wolfe and Kinnear, persons who had defrauded 
others of very large sums of money and goods, which, mo- 
ney and goods, were about to be removed from this King- 
dom, the Court granted a writ of levari_facias to seize the 
effects in the passession of the convicted conspirators and to 
pay their fines, notwithstanding the term of their imprison- 
ment had but just commenced. 

That the Court having made a precedent of the case of 
Wolfe and Kinnear, also granted a writ of levari facias 
against the effects of your Petitioner, and the Sheriff in conse- 
quence thereof, seized and sold so much of your Petitioner’s © 
property as amounted to £54. 7s.; and further, that he seized 
on the very same day, on which sentence was passed upou 
your Petitioner, other property which he did not sell, and 
which, according to his own schedule, was as follows: viz. 


Copy of the Official Return to the Court of King’s Bench, 
of Property seized by the Sheriff. 


14000 Sheets of Miller’s Phy- 10 Philosophical Library 
sical and Metaphysical 11 Busts of Paine 
Enquiries (making 600 6 Medallions in Tin Cases 
perfect copies, origin- 7 Plaster Medallions 
ally publishedat7s.6d, 1241 Defence of Cobbett 
each 250. Cobbett’s Register 
28 Do.:complete in bds. 13 Cobbett’s Grammar 
9548 Republican, Nos. 1 Ditto Paper v. Gold 
1015 Rights of Man 1 Vol. 1. Gorgon 
14900 Mock Trial sheets 275 Wat Tyler 
337 Paine’s Poems 20 Apology for the Bible 
10 Copies Paine’s Political 15 Reply to Ditto 
Works in 2 vols. 20 Review of Rennell’s Re- 
212 Age of Reason in Parts marks on Scepticism 
1 Paine’s Statue-and Coat 175 Russell’s Trial ~ 
of Arms 3727 Deist in Nos, 
3. Life of Paine _ 14000 Sherwin’s Political Re- 


158 Volney’s Ruins gister in Nos, 
176 Vols, in bds. 


200 Waddington’s Trial 
47 Master Piece on Politics 
300 Letters fo the Vice Society 
200 Reports of Crown and 
Anchor Meeting 
153 State of the Representa- 
tion : 
240 Copies of Information 
92 Letters to Tierney 


100 Jury List 

' 125 Speech of Jones 

84 Ditto of Mills 

138 Letters to Camille Jordan 

. 270 Anniversary Sermon on 
Tithes 

200 Baguely and others’ Trial 

300 Paine’s Decline and Fall 
of the English System 
of Finance 
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113 American Crisis 
430 Parodies on the 
Scene 
88 Letters to Canning 
400 Letters to Burdett 
300° Common. Sense 
A file of 10 years News- 


— saith Meeting 


Unveiled 
| 313 rae, 
1050 Diderot’s .Thoughts on 
Religion 
4200 Pamphlets, Various 
100 Eulogy on Paine 
154, Mock Trials ‘ 
®& Vols. in bds. 
225 Gorgon, in Nos. 
9 Tickler 
15 Life of Hampden 
393 Medusa, in Nos. 
- 192 Mirabaud, in Nos. 
608 Black Dwarf, in Nos. 
434 Black Book 
6663 Peterloo Massacre, in Nos, 
480 Mock Peterloo 
1870. Dolby’s Register 
$8 Voltaire on Toleration 
169 Radical Reform 
84 Cap of Liberty 
130 Political Catechisms 
26: Premonitory Address’ 
150 God of the Jews 
273 Blanketteers 
37 Address to the Catholics 
3 Palmer’s Principles: of 
Nature — 
iry Waste Paper 
179 Different Portraits 
19 Various Prints |; 
12 Common Sense ~ 
50 of J. Gale Jones 
25 Paine’s Letters to Citi- 
zens of Ameriea 
7 God of the Jews 
71 Speech at. the British 
Forum, by J, Fleming 


Tent 


17 Killing no Murder 
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33 Knight’s Instructions to 
Emigrants 
63 Westminster Election 
100 Armstrong’s Arrest 
83 Tradesman’s Letters to 
his Uncle in Yorkshire 
7 Recantation 
3 Gambriad 
9 Letters to Sir Charles 
Abbott 
53 Bill of Rights and Liber- 
ties 
29 Indicator 
183 Correspondence between 
Cobbett, Tipper, and 
Burdett 
3 Eaton’s Trial 
70 Wilkes’ Catechism 
97 Jones’s Speech 
15 Reports of Meetings 
16 Political Catechism 
170 Various Parodies 
18 Priests and Kings 
7 Letter to Bishop of Llan- 
daff 
3 Rights of Election 
23 Westminster Meeting 
8 Address to the People of 
England 
4 Account of the Population 
46 Phillips’ Speech 
62 Galileo 
26 Masterpiece on Politics 
12 Letters to Cartwright 
3 History of all Religions 
125 Chronicles of Kings, in 
Nos. 
145 Key to House of Com- 
mons 
20 Plates, Justice and Truth 
00 Public Good, Paine 
13 Dissertations on Govern- 
ment 
A6 Letters from a Deist 
21 Miscellaneous Letters and 
Essays 
200. Medusa, in Nos. 
18 Voltaire’s Dictionary 
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111 Speeches 7 81 Letter to English People 
75 Leeds Meeting 26 Letter to Awwerieiih Citi- 
275 Parodies | zens 
1 Janus on Sion 48 Letters to Washington 
45 Letter to Abbe Raynal 48 Agrarian Justice 
Quantity of Labels 42 Letters to Addressers 
17 Gale Jones’ Speech 14 Case of Excise 


That the effects contained in the Sheriff’s preceding sche- 
dule were seized, removed from the premises on which they 
were seized, to an Auction Mart, under the pretence of sale, 
after keeping your Petitioner’s Shop shut up for six weeks, 
and have been detained unsold upwards of three years. 

That to the many enquiries made of the officer who 
seized the property of your Petitioner, why he did not sell 
the said property, he has made various excuses, but has ge- 
nerally answered that he had instructions “ to keep the pro- 
perty until the fines were paid.” 

That besides the seizure of his furniture, his stock in trade 
and other effects by the Sheriff, in 1819, the Sheriff in 1822, 
by a process from the Court of Exchequer, made a forcible 
entry into your Petitioner’s house, turned all his servants out 
of it, seized another stock of many thousand. books and 
pamphlets, shut up the shop, and kept bailiffs in possession 
for several months, until he could dispose of the house to 
another person, by which your Petitioner was dispossessed 
of his lease and some valuable fixtures, under the further 
pretence of non-payment of those fines which the writ of 
levari facias from the Court of King’s Bench had totally 
disabled him from paying. 

That his stock in trade alone was worth, in the ordinary 
way of his business, at the least, £2000, omitting every arti- 
cle against which any process had been issued. , 

That his stock and other effects seized were in the whole 
worth more than twice the amount of his fines. *; 

That his loss is not confined to the sum of £3000, for 
notwithstanding this loss, had he not been forcibly expelled 
from his house, he has no doubt that he should have been 
able to carry on his business by means of his servants, so as 
to have been able by the profit which would have acerued 
to him, to have paid his fines. ’ 

That your Petitioner has, in fact, been fined in three times 
the amount of the £1500 laid on him in the Court of King’s 
Bench, (besides a protracted imprisonment from the 16th of 
November last) namely, in the value of the effects actually 
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seized, and the profits he has been thereby prevented in 
making. : 

That notwithstanding he has actually been deprived of 
three times the amount of his fines, under the pretence of | 
securing payment of bis fines, he is still detained in prison, 
because he does not pay the very money which has been 
taken from him. | 

That it seems to your Petitioner to be an exercise of the 
grossest injustice, to take from him the means of paying his 
fines, and yet to keep him in prison because he does not use 
the means which have been so taken from him, and are held 
by those who demand of him to use them. 

That his whole property having been seized, withheld, 
deteriorated, and destroyed, he has been unable to do more 
than maintain himself and family during his-long imprison- 
ment of three years and upwards, that in consequence of 
the conduct of which he complains, and of that conduct only, 
he has been deprived of any chance of ever paying the fines 
imposed; and, unless his fines be remitted, is by that con- 
duct doomed to imprisonment for life. 

That if now released- without payment of his fines, his loss 
will still be more ‘than three times the amount. of the fines 
imposed, 

. That7if not so released, he will, in fact, have been fined 
more than three times the amount the Court laid upon bim, 
and. will also be confined for life, notwithstanding he has 
been so fined as aforesaid. : , 

That no allegation should be made against your Peti- 
tioner, that the law would have relieved him had be resort- 
ed to it, he, with great difficulty, caused an action to be 
brought against the Sheriff, for the seizure and detention of 
his property, which action was tried in December last, when 
the Jury, unwilling to attribute the conduct of the Sheriff to 
malice, gave only nominal damages. 

That the verdict so given does not in the least alter the 
case of your Petitioner, his injury remains the same, what- 
ever were the motives of the Sheriff. | 

That in the last month, (January) and at the moment 
when your Petitioner was about to renew. his action against 
the Sheriff, one Hopwood, the son of the officer who seized 
the stock in trade, household furniture, and otber effects of 
your Petitioner, in 1819; caused bills to be posted, one of 
which is appended to this petition,* announcing the sale by 


* See Appendix I. 
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auction of ‘*‘ UpPWARDs oF Firty THOUSAND BOOKS AND 
PAMPHLETS,” part of the ‘‘ stock in trade” of. your Peti- 
tioner. 

That after this announcement, the said Hopwood put off 
the sale and issaed another bill; a copy of which is also ap- 
pended,* for the sale of a small portion of your Petitioner’s 
stock in trade, which was sold on the 29th January for a 
mere trifle, or at a rate, that property, which your Peti- 
tioner could have sold in his shop for fifty thousand pounds, 
would not have been equivalent in the Auction Room to cover 
his fines and the expence of seizure, 

Your Petitioner submits, that his is a case of unparellel- 
led hardship, cruelty and oppression ;- forcibly deprived of 
his valuable lease, his family turned into the street, his 
large and valuable.stock carried away, withheld for more 
than three years, his furniture and other effects seized and 
sold, his profits destroyed, and he himself still detained in 
prison, after the expiration of three years, the term for which 
he was sentenced, simply and only because he does not pay 
his fines of £1500, when three times the amount of those fines 
has been taken away and withheld from him, and that too, 
when it was well known, that he possessed no other means. 
whatever of paying his fines: and he therefore prays: 

That your Honourable House will interfere in his behalf, 
so that his fines may be remitted, and that he may be 
released from the perpetual imprisonment, which the very- 
Court that pased sentence on your Petitioner declared it 
was not intended to inflict upon him, but which notwith- 
standing, will be imprisonment without any fixed termi- 
nation, unless your Honourable House should attend to the 


prayer of your Petitioner. 
RICHARD CARLILE. 


Dorchester Gaol, February 24, 1823. 





oo 


APPENDIX I. 





COPY OF FIRST BILL. 


Fifty Thousand Books, Pamphlets, and recent Political 
Publications, Statue of Tom Paine, and Effects, to be sold 
by Auction, by J. J. Hopwood, at Mr. Hindle’s Rooms, 
28, Chancery Lane, on Thursday, Jan. 23, 1823, at 


* See Appendix II. 
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Eleven o’Clock precisely, by order of the Sheriffs of Lon- 
don ; the Genuine Stock of Richard Carlile consisting of 
upwards of 50,000 Books, Pamphlets, and Political Pub- 
lications; amongst which will be found the Republican, 
Sherwin’s Register, Dolby’s Register, Diderot’s Thoughts 
on Religion, &c. &c. Also, the Statue of Tom Paine, 
Plaster Medallions, Paine’s Coat of Arms, and Effects. 
To be viewed the Morning of Sale, Catalogues had at the 
Rooms,and of J.J: Hopwood, Auctioneer and Appraiser, 


27, Chancery Lane. 


COPY OF FIRST CATALOGUE. 
CONDITIONS OF SALE. 


1. Tue highest ‘bidder to be the purchaser, and if any, dispute 
shall arise between two or more bidders, the lot in dispute to he im- 
mediately put up again. 

- IL. No person to advance less than Is,—above five pounds 2s, 6d. 
and so on in proportion. i 

Ill. The Purchasers to give in their Names and Place of Abode, - 
and pay down 95s. in the pound in part of payment of the Purchase- 
money; in Default of which, the lot or lots so purchased, to be put 
up ma and re-sold. 7 | 

IV. The Lots to be removed, at the expence of the Purchasers, 
immediately after the sale, and the remainder: of the Purchase-money 
to be paid at the delivery thereof. 

V. If any Purchaser or Parchasers shall neglect or refuse to com- 
ply with the conditions above-mentioned, the money deposited in ° 
part of — shall be absolutely forfeited; the proprietors shall 
be at full liberty to resell the said lot or lots by public or private 
sale, amd the deficiency, if any, by such second sale, together with 
all charges attending the same to be made good by the defaulter or 
defaulters at the present sale. 

Lastly. It is to be expressly understood, that.only such Works 
as are not deemed libellous are sold in this sale; and should any, 
through any error or neglect, have been introduced in any Lots, the 
Buyer thereof will not be considered a Purchaser of such libellous 
Works, which must be returned, and an equivalent will:be made for 

the deficiency that will arise in the Lots in consequence of such 
error. 
A CATALOGUE. 


ON THURSDAY, JAN, 23, 1823. 


1 2,000 Sheets of Physical 3 2,000 ditto, ditto 
and Metaphysical Inqui- 4 2,000 ditto, ditto 
i = 2 2,000 ditto, ditto 
6 2,000 ditto, ditto 


ries 
2 2,000 ditto, in quires 
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2,000 ditto, ditto 
590 Copies of the Repub- 


can 


725 ditto 


825 Copies of the Repub- 
lican 

700. ditto 

925 ditto 

875 ditto 

775 ditto 

1425 Sherwin’s Political 
350 ditto 

1000. ditto 

1000 ditto 

525 Sherwin’s Political Re- 
‘gister 

1300 ditto 


300 Decline and Fall of © 


the English System of 
Finance 


50 Copies of the Trial of 


Waddington, & 100 of 
Jury Lists 
47 Masterpiece in Politics 
2000 Sherwin’s Register 
1000 ditto 
84 Speech of Mills 
100 Letters to Camille Jor- 
dan, by Paine 
200 Baguerly and others’ 
Trial 
274 Wat Tyler 
175 Russel’s Trial 
300 Sherwin’s Register 
100 Reports of Crown and 
Anchor Meeting 
240 Information against 
Carlile 
50 Copies of Letters to 
Tierney, and 97 Sheets 
of American Crisis 
400 Parodies on the Tent 
Scene , 
. 1250 Sherwin’s Register 
1200 ditto 
150 Waddington’s Trial 
and 75 Letters to Can- 
ning 


39 


40 
41 
42 
43 
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400. Copies of Letters to 
Burdett 

700 Sherwin’s Register 

1000 ditto 

1125 ditto 

Sundry .old Newspapers, 
and 400 Smithfield Meet- 


ing 

1000 Sheets of Mock Trial 

*825 ditto 

1000 ditto 

2000 ditto 

2000 ditto 

2000 ditto 

2000 ditto 

875 ditto 

2000 ditto 

1200 ditto 

313 ditto 

6 Miller’s. Physical and 
Metaphysical Inquiries 

6 Ditto, and Life of Paine, 
bds. 

4 Vols. Sherwin’s Register 
various 

4 Vols. Sherwin’s Register 

4 ditto 

4 ditto 3 

4 ditto 

8 ditto 

8 ditto 

11 ‘ditto 

9 ditto 

12 ditto 

12 ditto 

8 ditto 

12 ditto 

12 ditto 

8 ditto 

Volney’s Ruins and Ame- 
rican Crisis © 

608 Black Dwarf 

150 Diderot’s Thoughts on 
Religion 

250 ditto 

450 ditto ' 

575 Cobbett’s Defence 

156 Volney’s Ruins, and 


’ 





89 


91 


__<Lostractions “to 


10 Philosophical —Li- 
brary 

250 Cobbett’s Register 

2205 Republican — 

6Miller’s Physical and Me- 
taphysical Inquiries 

6 ditto 

4 ditto 

2 Sherwin’s Life of Paine, 
and Miller’s Inquiries 


20 Bishop of, Llandaff’s 


Reply, and Review 
of a Work, Remarks on 
Scepticism 


8 Sherwin’s Register 

7 ditto 

Cobbett’s- Paper against 
Gold, 1 volume of Gor- 
gon, and 7 God of the 
Jews unveiled 

91 Mills’s Speech, 17 Kill- 

‘ing mo Murder, and 33 

: Ewi- 

63 Westminster Election, 
100 Armstrong’s Trial, 
and-13 Letters to Can- 


ning 


‘83 Tradesman’s Letters, 7 


Recantation, 30 Paro- 
dies on the Tent Scene, 
and 9 Letters to Sir 
Charles Abbott . 

99 Indicator, 3 Bill of 
Rights, 158 Burdeti’s 
Address, 3 Eaton’s Trial 

42 Letter to George Tier- 
ney, 70 Wilks’s Cate- 
chism 

15 Reports of Meeting, 16 
Political Catechism, 175 
Parodies, 18 Priests and 
Kings, 7 Letter to the 
Bishop of Llandaff 

23 Report of Speeches 

Westminster Election, 8 

Address to the People of 

England, 4 Account of 
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‘98 


99 


100 


101 


102 


103 


104 


105 
106 


- Population, 46 Phillips's 


Speeches 
36. Dolby’s Parliamentary 
~ Register, 26 Master 


piece of Politics, 12 Let- 
ters to Cartwright, 125 
Chronicle of Kings 

46 Manchester Massacre, 
114 Black Dwarfs, 273 
- Blanketteers 

216 Sherwin’s Register, 88 
Voltaire on Toleration, 
10-Key to the House of 
Commons 

135 Key to the House of 
Commons in numbers, 
50 Bill of Rights, &6 
Radical Reformer, 111 
Speeches 

13 Cobbett’s Grammar and 
Volney’s Ruins, bds. 

75 Leeds Meeting, 52 Ab- 
bé Raynal, 13 Memoirs 
of Paine, 16 American 
Crisis, 148 Title Pages 
to Paine’s Political 
‘Works, 15 Bishop of 
Lilandaff’s Reply 


-38 Letters to Camille Jor- 


dan, 81 Letters to the 
English People, 26 Let- 
ters to the Citizens of 
America, 48 Letters to 
Washington, 48 Agra- 
rian Justice 

14 Case of Excise, 50 
Public Good, 13 Disser- 
tations on Government, 
46 Letters from a Deist, 
21° Miscellaneous Let- 
ters and Essays by Paine 

650 Sherwin’s Register 

200 Medusa, 50 Republi- 
can, 125 Dolby’s Regis- 
ter 

1200 Republican in Sheets 

84 Cap of Liberty, 130 
Political Catechism. 83 
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108 
109 
110 
ill 


112 
113 
114 


115 
116 
117 
118 


119 


Coat of Arms, and Effects. 
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Reformer, and 150 God 
of the Jews 

100 Eulogy on Paine, 154 
Proceedings on the 
Mock Trial, and 5 books 
in bds, various. 

1000 Pamphlets, various 

700 ditto 

1200. ditto 

700 ditto, and 100 num- 
bers 

100 Cobbett’s Defence and 
225 Gorgon 

200 Diderot on Religion 

9 Tickler, 15 -Life of 
Hampden, 565 Cobbett’s 
Defence 

758 Republican 

393 Medusa 

192 Mirabaud’s System of 
Nature : 

1509 Dolby’s Register, va- 
rious 

3 Gambriad, 175 Parodies, 
various, 3 All Religions, 
18 Voltaire’s Diction- 


120 


* 121 


122 


123 


124 
125 


- 126. 


127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
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ary, 200 Parodies, va- 
rious, 200 Pamphlets, 
75 Parodies ~ : 
Quantity of Labels, Sun- . 
dry Waste Paper, and 
Newspapers 
20 Plates Of Justice and 
Truth, 170 Radical por- 
traits, 19 prints, various 
The Statue of Tom Paine 
and pedestal, with Glass 
Globe and Inscription ‘ 
Paine’s Coat of Arms, 
glazed, and 2 Brass Let- 
tered Inscription Boards 
Busts of Paine 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Medallions 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Plaster Ditto 
Ditto 
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COPY OF SECOND BILL. 


Books, Pamphlets, &c. Part of the Stock of Richard Car- 
lile, Statue of Tom Paine, and Effects, to be sold by 
Auction, by J. J., Hopwood at Mr. Hindle’s Rooms, 28, 
Chancery Lane, on Wednesday, Jan. 29, 1823, at Eleven 
o’Glock precisely, part of the Stock of Richard Carlile, 
consisting of Books, Pamphlets, and Political Publica- 
tions; Statue of Tom Paine, Plaster Medallions, Paine’s 


COPY OF SECOND CATALOGUE. 


mar 
Fifteen Life of Hampden, 
and 9 Tickler 


3 Ninety-two Letters to Tier- 


ney 


4, Thirty-three Instrpctions to 





Emigrants 





Two hundred and Fifty Cob- 
bett’s Political Register 
Ten Philosophical Library, 
» and 29 Indicator . 


 Bifty-two Letters to Abbé 


Raynal 


y-three Masterpiece 


_ Politics 

ighty-eight on Religious 

= tra and. 14 Case of 
Excise 

Fifty Public Good 

Six Millar’s Physical. and 
Metaphysical Inquiries 
Six ditto 

Six ditto 

Six ditto 

Four Ditto 

Two thousand ditto insheets 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Two Sherwin’s Lifeof Paine, 
and Cobbett’s Paper 
against Gold 

One thousand one hundred 
and forty Dolby’s Parlia- 
mentary Register 

Forty-six Letters from a 
Deist_ . 

Fifteen Reply tothe Bishop 
of Llanda 

Twenty Apology for the 
Bible 

Forty-eight Agrarian Jus- 
tice, and 46  Phillip’s 

ches 

Seventeen Killing no Mur- 
der 

Eighty-three Tradesman’s 
Letters to a Friend, in Lon- 
don 
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31 


32 


52 


One hundred and forty-five 
Key to the House of Com- 
mons . 

Eighteen Voltaire’s Diction- 
ary, 3 Gambryad, 4 Ac- 
count of Population, 3 All 
Religions, and 200 Pamph- 
lets 

Fifty-one Letters'to Citizens . 
of America 

Forty-eight Letters to Wash- 
ington, and $1 ditto to the 
English Peaple 

Thirteen Dissertations on 
Government, 275 Sheets 
of Wat Tyler 

One hundred Copy of Jury 
List, 300 Decline and 
Fall of English System 
of Finance, 300 Pamph- 
lets 

The Statue of Tom Paine 
on Pedestal, with Glass 
Globe 

Two Inseription boards 

Paine’s Coat of Arms 

Three Busts of Paine 

Three ditto 

Three ditto 

Two ditto 

Two Medallions 

Two ditto 

Two ditto 

Three Plaster ditto 

Four ditto 

A Quantity of Labels and 
Sundry Newspapers 

A Quantity of Waste Paper 

Twenty Plates, Justice and 
Truth, 170 Radital Por- 
traits, and 19 Prints va 
rious 

Five bound books 


To be Viewed the Morning of Sale: Catalogues had at the Rooms, 
and of J, J. Hopwood, Auctioneer and Appraiser, 27, Chancery 
Lane. 
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The Solicitor General took a concise review of all the proceedings 
in the case of Mr. Carlile, and reminded the House, that the libel of 
which he had been convicted, had been the subject of successive 
prosecutions from the period of its first publication. But were it 
even the 5Ist prosecution, the Court always allowed the defence “to 
be conducted with the same freedom as though it were but for the 
first time brought before the Court. The defendant, as had been 
stated, was not interrupted in his defence, if defence it could be 
called. So far from it, that his address to the Jury continued for 
three days, nearly 1] hours each day’ (hear, hear, hear’). It was 
to be recollected, that Mr. Carlile himself had declared that nothing 
should deter him in the course he had marked out, that his wife 
would follow in the path, and glory in the martydom, and that his 
sister would conduct the business should the wife be convicted. He 
went still further and threatened that should all his family suffer the 
penalties of the law, it would be easy for him to obtain for hire 
persons to carry on the business effectually. The House, at least 
such Gentlemen as attended to the history of Mr. Carlile, were aware 
that he kept his word, and that a prosecution against one of his 
agents was yet actually pending. It had been stated ‘that the levy 
on his goods ought not to have been made until after the imprison- 
ment had expired. The levy was legally made, but if it were not 
so, Mr, Carlile had bis remedy—he might have applied to the Court 
to set aside the writ. Mr. Parkins, the Sheriff, might have acted 
irregularly in not selling the property after it had been seized, but 
for that his Majesty’s Government were not responsible. From 
what had passed in Court on that part of the subject, he believed 
the Sheriff did not wish to risk the selling of such a quantity of li- 
bellous and blasphemous publications as were comprehended in the 
property seized, He had understood that a Learned Friend of his, 
Mr. Starkie, had been called upon by the Sheriff to pursue the 
50,000 volumes seized, with the view of enabling him to sell that 

art of it which was not subject to that charge. That residue was 
sold, and produced not more than £35. With respect to the inabi- 
lity to pay the fine, there was this inconsistency in the statement 
of the Honourable Member, thet if 13,000 copies were sold, on the 
most moderate estimate of profits Mr. Carlile must have gained con- 
siderably by the sale. : 

Mr. LENNARD considered the sentence passed on Mr.- Carlile as 
one of very unconstitutional severity. That severity he looked upon 
. as one of the signs of the times. It did appear to him that the.sua 
porters of the Six Acts having failed in their efforts to procure the 
punishment of perpetual banishment, as was contemplated, had still 
‘contrived through the agency of the Judges to supply that defi- 
ciency by sentences which amounted to perpetual imprisonment 
(hear, hear !) . , 

Mr. Hume explained the inability of Mr. Carlile to pay the fine, 
by the fact that he had invested the profits of his former sale, in the 
expence of the works which were seized under the levy. 
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Mr. Denman observed, that the proceedings in the case before 
the House proved that irreligion could also produce its Martyrs. 
Such were the effects of that reaction which the operation of the 
joint stock purse of the self-called Constitutional Association pro- 
difced. . He understood that the funds of that purse were exhausted, 
never, he trusted, to be replenished. The punishment he considered 
to be excessive. Had the Judges been aware of the inability of Mr. 
Carlile to pay the fine, at the time judgement was passed, he was 
sure they would never have passed it. Therefore he trusted the Go- 
vernment would interfere.and modify it, to the actual circumstances 
of the defendant. , 

Mr. Secretary Pex referred to the large profits that it 
was admitted by Mr. Carlile he had made on the sale of 15;000 
copies at 10s. Gd. each. Besides, it became the Government to 
observe great precaution when it was known that within the prison 
itself the defendant had coatinued to superintend the publishers of 
libellous productions. mri 

Mr. Hume moved that the Petition should be printed. 

Mr. Secretary PEEL opposed the printing, as reference was 
made in the margin to a list of blasphemous publications, which 
through the order of that House, would get currency amongst the 
people. . 

Mr. Hume had no objection to separate the margin from the Pe- 
tition; the latter was couched in unobjectionable language, 

Mr. Secretary PEEL felt that it would be equally objectionable 
to print the Petition in a mutilated state, and therefore he submitted 
to the Honourable Member not.to press his motion. 

Mr. Home withdrew his motion for the printing, reserving to 
himself the right of bringing the subject forward in another shape. 


With the preceding account of the debate, “* The Morning 
. Chronicle,” put forth the following observations :— 


We are not of the number of those who-have no praise but for 
the times that are past.. We think, on the contrary, the present 
time, on the whole, better than any formér time. There are, for 
instance, unquestionably a much greater number of intelligent and 
enlightened men in this country now than it has ever contained at 
any former period. But while we willingly admit the general supe- 
riority of the age, we are not blind to itsedefects.. There is, in par- 
ticular, one -feature belonging to it-which we cannot contemplate 
with satisfaction. We allude to the mental cowardice which. pre- 
vents men from giving expression to their conviction, and the insin- 
cerity which leads them to express what» they do not think, A 
certain assembly has fully its share of this want of singleness of 
heart and pusillanimity.. No man who knows any thing of the 
world can listen for any length of time to the language used in the 
assembly in question, without perceiving that the fear of offending - 
in this quarter, and the desire to: pledse in that, rather than con- 
scientious conviction, too often actaates the speakers. There are 
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certainly some distinguished exceptions, who scorn to sacrifice on 
the altar of timidity or Machiavelism, and of these we think Mr. 
Hume unquestionably one. The unshrinking firmness with. which 
he grapples with the subjects that come before him, without turning 
to the right hand or the left, has indeed not beew lost, either on the 
country or on the House. We doubt, for instance, whether another 
member of any standing in the House could have been found to 
present and enforce the Petition from Mary Ann Carlile which he 
brought forward some weeks ago, though the grounds on which he 
supported that Petition were such as to make a strong impression 
on the House, and a still stronger on the country. But taking 
counsel only from his own conscience, being actuated by a sincere 
desire to rescue that religion of which we deem him a sincere be- 
liever and friend, from the odium’ which false or less judicious 
friends were throwing on it, and listening to the counsel of the 
most eminent advocates of Christianity, the most illustrious orna- 
ments of the Church of England, when its higher places were not 
deemed the almost exclusive portion of the Nobility, he hesitated 
not to raise his voice in favour of equal law and free discussion, 
which were wounded in the case of this individual. The result 
proved, that it was a mere phantom, at which others had taken 
fright, arid the advocates of persecution and of partiality were found. 
unequal to a contest which only exposed them to ndicule. 

Last night he presented a Petition from Richard Carlile, an indi- 
vidual whom an injudicious activity has of late brought so much 
into notice. Alluding to the prejudices against this man, he stated 
as the result of his inquiries respecting him, that ‘* he was one of 
the best moral characters in England,” that ‘* his religious opinion 
might differ from that of some other persons, but that that did not 
affect his moral character; and he would dare any one to contradict 
him, when he said that as a husband, as a father, as’ head of a 
family, and as a neighbour, Mr. Carlile might challenge calumny 
itself,’’ This was cheered by the Ministerial benches, not probably 
because they who cheered knew whether Carlile was a moral or im- 
moral man, but because they thought Mr. Hume had got on ticklish 
grosnd, by allowing the probability: ofa notorious infidel being 
moral, But we are not to-hold religion in less esteem, when we 
find that faith does not uniformly produce good works, any more than 
we are to deem it unnecessary to the support of morality, because 
we find occasionally moral individuals without a due sense of reli- 
gion. ‘** An unbeliever (says Bishop Sanderson), awed sometimes 
by the law of natural conscience, may manifest much simplicity and 
integrity of heart; and the true child of God, swayed sometimes 
with the law of sinful concupiscence, may bewray much foul hypo- 
crisie and infidelity.” It is only injuring the cause of religion to 
attribute more either to it, or to the absence of it, than is consistent 
with the truth; and the most respectable Christian writers, though 
they justly observe that religion and honesty are most frequently 
found together, are ready at the same time to allow that they are 
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sometimes found separate. We never, for instance, heard it ques-, 
tioned that Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, is a very moral man. On 
the other hand, we have doubts whether M, de Chateaubriand was a 
much more honest man when he brought water from the river 
Jordan for the baptism of the King of Rome, or is so even now, 
than when ‘‘ shocked at the abuse of some of the Institutions of 
Christianity, and at the vices of some of its professors, he suffered 
himself to be misled by sophistry and gave way to declamation. 

It is curious to see what very different notions have prevailed on 
this subject within a comparatively short period. Addison thought 
Catholicism worse than Infidelity because the former was Incompa~ 
tible with morality, while the latter was not. Bishop Sanderson 
seemed to think the Atheists, whom he Supposed to be more nume- 
rous than either Papists or Sectaries, principally dangerous from the 
possibility of joining the Catholics. ‘* Neither,” says he, * will 
the supposed (and | fear truly supposed) greater number of Atheists, 
than either Papists or Sectaries, be any hinderance to the Papists 
for finally prevailing. Because it is not for the interest of the 
Atheist and his religion (pardon the boldness of the catachresis) to 
engage either for or against any side farther than a jeer, but to let 
them fight it out, keep himself quiet till they have done, and then 
clap in with him that getteth the day. He that is of no religion can 

‘make a shift to be of any rather than suffer, And the Atheist, 
though he be in truth and heart neither Protestant nor Papist, nor 
any thing else; yet can he be in face and outward component either 
‘ Protestant or Papist, or any thing else (Jew or Turk, if need be) as 
will best serve his present turn.” If Catholicism were incompatible 
with morality, we should be rather in an awkward plight in the pre- 
sent day, for notwithstanding the aid which infidelity has received 
of late by the publicity given to it at the expence of the Constitu- 
tional Association, we suspect (so much has Atheism gone down 
since the worthy Bishop’s time), that the Atheists are now less 
numerous than éven the Priests of the Catholics, leaving out of the 
account the flocks, We say nothing of the number of the. other 
sectaries, as this'is a much sorer point than that of the number of 
Atheists, from which we believe no Church Establishment will ever 
be in much danger. ‘ : : 

The question of last night, however, was not so much free dis- 
cussion itself, as the injustice which had been ‘committed under a 
sentence levelled against it. On the subject of the severity which 
had been displayed, Mr. Lennard forcibly observed “ that the sup- 
porters of the Six Acts, having failed in their efforts to procure the 
punishment of perpetual banishment, as was contemplated, had still 
continued through the agency of the Judges to supply that deficiency 
by sentences which amounted to perpetual imprisonment.” Mr. 
Denman, indeed, offered an apology for the Judges, that “* had they 
been aware of the inability of Mr. Carlile to pay the fine, at the 
time judgment was passed, he was sare they never would have 

pussed it.” But this apology does not, at all events, apply to the 
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case of Mary Ann Carlile, with respect to whose means to pay the 
fine imposed on her there never could be the smallest doubt. 

Religion disclaims those who would advance her cause by the 
mean expedients which Mr. Hume reprobated last night. Let good ends 
be promoted by fair and upright means. The equal administration 
of law is cue to the Infidel as well as to the Christian. Give 
not to the Infidel any advantage from your disgracing a good cause 
by disreputable means. In the words of Bishop Warburton, “ Can 
any but an enthusiast believe, that he may use guilt to promote the 
glory of God—the wisdom from above is without partiality and 
without hypocrisy. Partiality consists in dispensing an unequal 
measure in our transactions with others: Aypocrisy in attempting 
to cover that unequal measure by prevarication and false pre- 
éences.’’ And in the words of a man less learned, perhaps, but not 
less upright than Bishop Warburton, we mean the worthy John 
Wesley, ‘* no‘man living is authorised to break or dispensed with 
breaking any law of morality.” 

The discussions have done, and will do, good, and we trust, Mr. 
Hume will retarn to the subject. The Courts of Law must profit 
by them. ‘‘ Shame, albeit the daughter of sinne, becomes some- 
times the mother of conversion; and when all good motions else 
seem mere strangers, this one is admitted as a profitable, though 
unwelcome, guest.” —Morning Chronicle, May 9, 1823. 


The next day the Morning Chronicle followed its own 
. advice to Mr. Hume “ returned again to the subject.” It 
spoke as follows :— 


In the debate of Thursday night Mr. Peel spoke like an oracle. He 
opposed, indeed, the printing of Carlile’s Petition—but why? Not 
because it was Carlile’s, but «* as reference was made in a margin to 
a list of blasphemous publications which through the order of that 
{louse would get currency amongst the people.’’ Excellent good! 
Oh righteous Mr. Peel—a second Daniel! Here is a nicely refined 
caution against giving the least publicity even to the titles of blas- 
phemous publications. Have we not repeatedly urged this objection 
to the policy of the proceedings of the Constitutional and Vice-Sup- 
pressing Societies—While they are vindictively prosecuting Mr. 
Carlile, his man-servant and his maid-servant, and the stranger that 
is within his gates, and thereby giving the most extensive publicity 
to catalogues of sceptical works—while they are doing this mischief 
to society in the spirit of persecution. Mr. Peel an the spirit of 
justice and mercy for which he has ever been remarkable, says, let. 
us not print the Petition of the injufed for redress lest bad books 
come to light. It is plain therefore that Mr, Peel has long thought 
with us respecting the policy (to say nothing of the justiee) of pro- 
secutions for blasphemy, though he has never said so, and the opi- 
nion of such a pattern Church and Statesman must needs influence 
and shape the future course of the Bridge-street worthies. But a 
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cavil we are aware may be made here, and it may be argued tlrat the 
right of giving publicity to blasphemy is confined to the prosecutor 
alone, whose exclusive privilege it is; as we observe in trials, that 
' while the prosecutor has the liberty of carefully culling and reciting 
the most blasphemous passages, the defendant is forbidden to chew 
the context, lest there be offetice in it; and on the same ground it 
- may be urged that a convinced man’s petition for redress must be 
stifled if it whisper the names of naughty books that may have never- 
theless, peradventure, heen bellowed forth against him in his prose- 
cution, the report of which has travelled over the whole kingdom, 
while his petition to Parliament would enjoy as snug .a privacy as 
“modesty itself would covet. As the vulgar proverb says, “ it ne- 
ver rains but it pours,” so when speaking on a Breach of Privilege 
the same night Mr. Peel proclaimed that when the liberty of the 
press was abused, its licentiousness became its correction. | After the 
utterance of this enlightened sentiment, we shall rejoice in the hope 
of never seeing an ex officio information filed for a political libel du- 
ring Mr. Peel’s political career. We have hitherto been strangely 
mistaken in Mr, Peel; we took him for quite another manner of man, 
and our surprise on hearing such language from him was great indeed. 
How has he got it?—Where has he lain hid till now?—Did he catch 
it from being shut up with the Whigs in the Lobby the other night? 
These are questious very necessary to be asked, and very difficult of 
answers. — Morning Chronicle, May 10, 1823. 


The Ministerial papers not having received their cue on 
the day the petition was presented, taok very little notice of 
the proceedings, but as the Morning Chronicle had com- 
mented on it, as the reader has already observed: it seems 
to have been thought necessary that something should be 
done to let the defeated parties down as easily as possible, 
and some efforts were made with that view. To these the 
Morning Chronicle replied in the following sarcastic and 
able article. 


The Government Sgribes and Pharisees are wonderously scandalized 
by Mr. Humeé’s manly avowal of the opinion respecting the moral 
character of Cartite. Each Ministerial writer treats the subject 
after his peculiar manner; The Courier is prudish, cries, Bless us, 
how vastly shocking—CartiLe a moral character! fie, fie, you 
naughty man, out upon you Mr Hume! The New Times reasoneth 
and raileth. The following is an extract ** An eulogium on Carlile, 
the keeper of the mart for sedition and blasphemy, very properly 
found a place in the same debate in which the Constitutional Asso- 
ciation was vilified. No doubt all the speakers on that side of the 
uestion were sincere; but were their opinions such as became the 
resentutives of a Christian people? Such as evinged a sym- 

1y with genuine English feeling? Were they not in short per- 
fectly new within the walls of Parliament?’ We are to infer then 
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from ‘* The New Times,”’ that it is a most unchristian action to bear 
‘honest testimony to the moral worth of a fellow creature, and that to 
speak the truth of a Deist is unbecoming the Representatives of a 
Christiam people. Mr, Carlile is thus worse off than the Devil him- 
self, who is proverbially entitled to his due. Our contemporary doubts 
not the sincerity of the speaker—admitting that he believes all he 
says,—quoth he, in substance, is it becoming a Christian to utter 
what redounds to the credit of an unbeliever? This touches upon a 
delicate point. If the promulgation of truth in such cases be blame- 
able, the suppression of it becomes meritorious, and a question might 
next be raised whether the invention of falsehood is not highly 
praiseworthy, and a positive active virtue. If it be so, it will be well 
to instruct the rising generation in lying, and evil speaking, and 
slandering all Deists and persons under sentence of the law, or pro- 
secution by the Constitutional Association. But we cannot agree 
with ** The New Times” as to what is becoming a Christian, and 
are widely mistaken indeed if it be the duty of a Christian, or permit- 
ted to one, to suppress the good he knows of his fellow man, even 
though he be a publican and sinner. im 

These very relevant queries having been prudently raised, ** The 
New Times”’ reviews Carlile’s career, and expatiates on the pleasures 
and conveniency of his punishment—*‘ a country residence’—* airy 
and pleasant*—ten times more agreeable than any he had occupied 
during his pursuit of honest industry—such is the representation of 
the agreeable retirement yclept a gaol, assigned to Mr. Carlile by 
the indulgent administrators of our mild laws. When the French 
Police intend to expel an individual from his district, they become 
suddenly marvellously solicitous about his health, politely signify 
to him that the air does not agree with his constitution, and earnestly 
recommend him to change it within 24 hours; with similar kind 
considerations our contemporary would confine Carlile to gaol for life 
on the score of the salubrity of the air, and the pleasantness of his 
Castle’s site. Such are the tender mercies of the Tories!. This sort 
of reasoning is not, however, so original as might be imagined, it 
is copied from those models in the art of governing, the Turks: 
when the Grand Seignor, for the better dispatch of public business, 
cuts off the head of a Minister or fayourite, it is giver out that he 
has dismissed him from the trouble of mundane affairs to taste the 
pleasures of Paradise; which is doubtless looked upon as most obli- 
ging condescension in the Prince; and should any one talk of the 
martyrdom of the sufferer, a member of the Ulema would exclaim, is 
it a martyrdom to be sent to enjoy the conversation of celestial 
Houries? in like manner, our contemporary, having . previously 
explained the agreeable nature of Carlile’s “‘ Country Residence,” 
observes, “‘ this is what a Member of Parliament calls a martyrdom,” 
After reading this Essay on the Pleasures of Prisons, all the Treasury 
bench will join in hymning, 

«© the pleasures of our gaols! . 
Happy nymphs and happy swains! 
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- In conelusion, “The New Times” remarks, ‘* and after all we 
are told that Carlile is one of the best moral characters in England.”’ 
We have heard of our ancestors starting from their places, on hearing 
certain Parliamentary doctrines; what would they have done on 
hearing these statements ?”’ 
-We really cannot say with any certainty what they would have 
done—possibly, sat still—Morning Chronicle, May 12, 1822. 





TO THE CHRISTIAN JUDGE BAILEY. 
LETTER XVII. 





CHRISTIAN, | Dorchester Gaol, May 10, Year 1823, 
of the last of the Gods. : 


In the Collect ‘for the Sunday before Easter, and in many: 
other places, we are told that your God suffered death upon 
across. I have a weighty objection to make to the truth 
of this matter independent of the absence of all proof of the 
existence of such a person as the Jesus of the New Testa- 
ment, there is a great contradiction involved in the fabled 
. account of his death. Ina note, at page 105, on the Gos- 
pel of Mark, chap. xv. you say: ‘* The Chief Priest and 
Council of the Jews had before agreed that he was guilty 
of death (Mark xix. 64): but they had not the power of 
punishing capitally: they delivered him therefore to Pilate, 
the Roman governor, who had that power. To be guilty 
of death, I take to mean to be guilty of murder, unless the 
Christian sense be different from all others, which is the 
case in many other points. Now if the Jews had not the 
power to punish capitally, that is, fo put to death, what 
becomes of the story of the destruction of the infants, and 
that of the beheading of John the Baptist? What becomes 
of the tales about the early martyrs, who are said to have 
been put to death by the Jews: Stephen, for instance, and 
one. or two others, who are said to have been killed at 
Jerusalem ? | , 

The books of Matthew and Mark state, that Jesus was 
led to crucifixion by the Roman soldiers; .but the books of 
Luke and John say, by the Jews, and introduce no soldiers. 
Now, the Jewish method of putting to death, was the old 
Savage mode of stoning, and, though crucifixion was a hor- 
rible death, it had something of the appearance of being 
judicial. If Jesus was crucified by the Romans, no blame 
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could attach to the Jews; and to say that he was crucified 
by the Jews, who were so precise in adhering to the.letter 
of their law, is altogether unreasonable and contradictory. 
Look at the circumstance which ever tvay we will, a con- 
tradiction is involved, which cannot be surmounted, but by 
taking the story to be fabulous. 

In a note upon the Gospel for the Sunday before Easter, 
you say: “ Judas must have known had our Saviour been 
an enthusiast or an impostor; and his repentance shews he 
thought him ueither: had he been either, Judas would have 
been warranted in betraying him; and he would naturally 
have stated that as his justification.” And had a Judas 
thought or known, that such a character as his master is 
pretended to have been, was not an impostor, it would have 
been a moral impossibility that he could have betrayed him. 
Both confidence and fear would .bhave prevented such a 
measure. But we are told, that none of his disciples had 
any real confidence in him, and if so, why should we, at 
this distance of time, when we have not a shadow of praof 
but that the whole story is a fable? 

You say again: ‘“ Our Saviour might have fixed upon 
Judas as an apostle, though he foreknew he would betray 
him, for the very purpose that his subsequent repentance 
might be used as an argument for the truih of Christianity.” 
Contemptible comment! Contemptible Christian! Could 
not your almighty God, dead or living, have made a more 
effectual revelation of himself? .Let him shew himself, and 
then we will believe, but your arguments do not convince, 
Christian Judge Bailey, particularly as they are addressed 
to those who do not, as you do, get ten thousand pounds a 
year for supporting them. If your God foreknew that 
Judas would betray him unto death, it follows, that his 
Almightiness resorted to immoral means to accomplish bis 
ends. And such a line of conduct bas been the peculiar 
characteristic of all his followers. If he did-know that Judas 
would so betray him, his dlnightiness is called in question. 
You may take your choice of the two points in the contra- 
diction: but, by your note, you seem to have chosen thie 
former. : 

Now, I have to exhibit you and your idol God in another 
light. In a note on the Gospel for Good Friday, being 
John xix. where it is said of Jesus by the Jews: “* We have 
a law, and by our law he ought to die, because he made 
himself the Son of God: you observe: “ They probably 
alluded to Lev. xxiv. 16. ‘ He that dlasphemeth the name 
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of the Lord, he shall surely be put to death, and the con- 
gregation shall certainly stone him.’ According to John 
x. 31, 33, the Jews took up stones to stone our Saviour, 
because he said, that he and his Father, (viz. God) were 
one; and they told him that they stoned him for ‘ blasphemy, 
and because that thou, being a man, makest thyself God.’ 
And when he asserted to them, Matt. xxvi. 64, and Mark 
xiv. 62, that he was the Son of God, the observation of the 
high priest upon it, was, ‘ Ye have heard the blasphemy.’ 
* And they, (the Jewish Council) all condemned him to be 
guilty of death,’ treating the assertion that he was the Son 
of God, as constituting the crime of blasphemy.” 

When I last saw you on the |6th of November 1819, I 
offered, as one reason why you should pass no sentence 
upon me, that Jesus, that your own God, was put to death 
upon the same vague and unmeaning charge of blasphemy. 
The assertion shook your nerves, corrupted as they were 


with hypocrisy, and youw flatly denied the circumstance. It 


happened that I had not the New Testament for reference 
at the time, but I persisted in my assertion and you in your 
denial. Now, here we have it under your own name, par- 
ticularly defined, and as one of us must have been mis- 
taken, if not a wilfal liar, on that day, pray, to which of us 
does the imputation belong? Your book was published in 
1816, your sentence passed upon me in 18197 So, like your 
God, or Son of God, we see that you can resort to immora} 
means to accomplish your ends! 

Blasphemy, being a word, in the relations of which, as 
far as it has relations, youand I have been much interested, 
I must not pass it by without attempting something further 
in the way of elucidation. Jmpiety towards the heathen 
gods was a common charge among those who worshipped 
them, against others who were negligent, but blasphemy is 
a word peculiarly Jewish and Christian. Among the Jews 
it was punished with death, and the Christians have not 
failed to borrow this barbarous and ignorantly brutal part 
of the Jewish code. - Death has been a punishment for 
what has been called blasphemy throughout Europe, though 
I am not aware that it is now any where retained. It was 
law, in the law sense of the word, in Scotland, until the 
year 1813, and was then repealed by the Act for the relief 
of the Unitarians. But it may be shewn, that the charge of 
blasphemy cannot be clearly and fairly sustained as a ques- 
tion of law, or as an offence against law. yA 

In every sense of the word law, where justice presides, 
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the tdentity of all objects concerned, whether persons or 
property, must be proved. If there be any absence of 
proof connected with any accusation, it must or ought to 
fall. There must be a prosecutor, there must be an injury 
done, applying either to person or property, that is, a per- 
sonal injury, or a wrong application of property that con- 
stitutes such an injury; and the guilt must be proved upon 
a person. These are all-essential parts of law. Therefore, 
to prove a person to be guilty of blasphemy towards God, 
it is absolutely necessary to produce and identify that God. 
If there be such a God he can be demonstrated; if there be 
not such a God, there can be no blasphemy. To blaspheme 
that which has not existence, involves a contradiction in 
terms. ‘To’ assume an existence which cannot be demon- 
strated, is nothing more than a non-existence to all persons 
concerned, or in every sense of law. There can be no 
common consent where there is a dissent in question; there- 
fore, common consent justifies nothing here. The true and 
just inference is, that there can be no such an act as a blas- 
phemy towards God, because, to prove such an act, .it is 
essential, that the identity of the God be proved. Unless 
this is done, nothing is proved: no offence can have been 
committed. 

In all the late indictmentS for blasphemous publications, 
there is no other charge made than that the publication has 
been “to the high displeasure of Almighty God, to the 
great scandal of the Christian religion, to the evil example 
of all other persons, and against the peace of our said Lord 
the King, his crown and dignity.” Now, this, in fact, isno 
accusation of a breach of law. In the first place, to prove 
“the high displeasure of Almighty God,” it is necessary to 
prove the existence of a God capable of feeling pleasure or 
displeasure at such a trifling circumstance. 1 most posi- 
tively say, that no such a God does, nor ever did, exist. 
Who can prove the contrary ? 

Next, “to the great scandal of the Christian religion. [I 
answer that'no man can say what constitutes the Christian 
religion, in the law sense of the term, therefore there can be 
no Christian religion that can be scandalized, so as to con- 
stitute an offence agaiust the law, or that is cognizable b 
law. The law does not define any thing as the Christian 
religion. And here again cébmmon consent cannot be made 
a criterion, because there is a general dissent as to what 

constitutes the Christian religion. ‘There never was a crite- 
rion in the matter; there never can be, as there is not an 
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atom of truth whereupon to found it; therefore, there is 
nothing in existence that can be defined to be the Christian 
Religion as by law established. . It is one thing among one 
sect, another thing among another, one thing in one coun- 
try, another thing in another, one thing in one age, another 
thing in another. It is every thing and nothing, but a 
fraud in every shape, therefore, the only way, in which the 
law could be well applied to it, would be to put it down as 
far as possible, which would soon be done if the property 
which it consumes were withdrawn from its support. 

** To the evil example of all other persons.” To prove 
an evil example it is necessary to prove a wroug doing, as 
the one cannot exist without the other. This part of the 
question, therefore, depends upon the other parts. 

** Against the peace of our Lord the King, his crown and 
dignity.” The King is nothing more than a Magistrate: 
nothing more than any other individual, subject to the ge- 
neral laws of the country. He can exercise no lawful dis- 
cretion, but such as the law allows. His peace is of no 
more consequence than the peace of the poorest man in the 
country: and if moral worth be the criterion, | know no other 
man whose peace is of so little consequence or deserving jess 
consideration. So that the whole of the charge against the pub- 
lishers of books called blasphemous is mere bombast, There is 
neither sense nor application in the matter. There is vo law in 
the question. There is no person, no property, in the question. 
Morals are not in the question Who or what then is con- 
cerned? I say, nobody, nothing, in a legal sense, but there 
is much concerned inan illegal sense. ‘There isan immense 
revenue concerned, which is drained from the industry of 
the country. Every thing that is kept in existence by cor- 
rupt practices is concerned. The very existence of the ex- 
isting form of Gevernment is concerned, and it is here’ that 
all the outcry about blasphemy has its origiu. It is a fic- 
tious charge got up to protect all the evils under which the 
people of this country labour, it is an immoral charge in- 
stituted to preserve immoral practices. It is a false charge 
made for the preservation of falsehood, imposture, and rob- 
bery. It is an infamous charge invented to give counte- 
nance to infamous professions and infamous institufions. 
Here arethe reasons why prosecutions for blasphemy are in- 
stituted: . 

Was the story of the putting Jesus to death true, there 
would be every excuse to be found for the Jews. It was 
an express part of their law that whoever spake evil of their 
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God should be stoned to death. Now, the Jews were 
wholly ignorant of every science that enlightens the mind, 
and were altogether in a savage brutal state of association ; 
therefore, they could not be responsible for acting upon 
such a law, as the Jews in this country would be in this 
day, oras any Judge would be in this country, at this time. 
The knowledge which all enlightened men in Europe have 

now acquired, as to natural powers, or physical causes and 
effects, has completely undermined their belief in supernatural 
powers; therefore, it is both a moral and a physical impos- 
sibility, ‘that any enguiring mind can rest upon the belief of 
such a God as the Jews believed to exist. If all men are 
not equally enlightened, it is a moral right that the laws 
should be made by and correspond with the minds of those 
who are most enlightened ; and, instead of cherishing the 
ignorance of the most ignorant, they should change with the 
knowledge of the most intelligent, the. most enlightened. 

If Jesus, or any other man, had ever set himself up as the 
Son of God, he deserved stoning; for-he must have been a 
wilful impostor. Every atom of knowledge that has been 
yet acquired goes to prove that there is no such a God, as 
to have a son, and that all notions of any kind of God have 
no foundation but ignorance. The more a man improves 
his knowledge, tbe less he gets té know about God: that is, 
instead of getting a better knowledge of this fancied being, 
he only learus how and why he should reject his former 
notions. Blame is not imputable to ignorant men for hav- 
ing entertained such notions; but it is a crime to seek to 
convert them into hypocrisy, or to seek to give them weight 
when every proof of their bad foundation is now tc be 
had. : 
All men are entitled to be furnished with the greatest pos- 
sible amount of knowledge. It is that species of property 
which ought to be studiously equalized among them, for its 
extension is that alone which increases the amount of moral 
power. Therefore, to institute prosecutions against men, 
for publishing an examination of the doctrines of other me 
is a piece of the greatest wickedness that my mind can con- 
ceive to be practicable. Instead of being calculated to preserve 
the morals of a people, it goes to undermine the foundation of 
all moral power: for as knowledge is the only criterion, the 
only representative of moral power, itisclear, that any attempt 
to check its extension must be calculated to inerease.or pre- 
serve the existing amount of immorality. No demonstration 
can be more complete: no proof more valid. And to say, 
that Paine’s **‘ Age of Reason” and “ Palmer’s Principles of 
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Nature” are books calculated to destroy the morals of a 
people, is the most monstrous perversion of words that can 
be conceived. If they have any power, it must be the 
power to increase the amount of morality,.for they are 
books in no wise personal, or confined to any individual pas- 
sion, but treat of all the great duties of mankind, inculcating 
the necessity of moral principles in every way in which the 
superior minds of their authors could direct. If they are 
immoral, Why is not that immorality exposed? If they 
are weak in argument and reasoning, why are they feared? 
These are questions which it would be well for you to 
auswer, Christian Judge Bailey, before yeu pass another 
sentence upon any individual for publishing ‘“ Palmer's 
Principles of Nature.” Paine’s theological, like his political 
works, seem to be tolerated at last: there are three editions 
in rapid sale, and no prosecution is now heard of, though 
two of them are openly sold. 
Blasphemy has still another alleged relation. Charges are 
instituted against one publication as being blasphemy to- 
wards another for instance, -Paine’s ‘* Age of Reason” which 
purports to be and is in reality an investigation of the books 
. which comprise the Bible, is charged with being a ‘* scan- 
dalous, impious, and blasphemous libel, of and concerning 
that part of the Holy Bible called the Old Testament.” Now 
this charge is either true or false, If true, Why do the Judges 
fear to have comparisons instituted by references to both 
books? If false, Why are such prosecutions instituted? It 
must be a fair or an unfair critique. If fair, why scanda- 
lous, impious, or blasphemous? If unfair, What more easy 
than to prove it ? 


yw Atl books are a compilation of human language, or rather, 


se punishments. 





of the words which belong to that language. - They are the 
compositions of the human mind put into signs by human 
hands. No book whatever had or has any other origin. 
The intended or professed object of books is to increase the 
amount of human knowledge. They have no other useful 
purpose. It must therefore be a duty incumbent upon every 
man, who is capable, to expose the errors of existing books 
if they have errors; and the more such errors are cherished, 
the more weighty and important is the duty which attaches 
to him to expose them. If he mistakes truth for error, all 
his.shewing will be vain, he will but giveit lustre: but if he 
really detects error, he is the common benefactor of man- 
kind. He does good to all who live by honest. means, and 
deserves their thanks and rewards; not their hostilities and 
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It must come to this conclusion, after all the attempts to 
impede the progress of knowledge by suppressing those 
books whieh are the most instructive. Even in Russia, 
__ knowledge is making a rapid progress, and no tyrauny caw 
be more absolute than that which is practised in that coun- 
try. Itis this knowledge, which unfolds to the minds of a 
people, how a better state of things, as to their condition, 

may be made to exist; and knowing it they industriously 
work to its accomplishment. It is a work of time: but the 
state of society in Europe cannot retrograde, in a general 
sense. Partial losses of beneficial institutions may occur, 
but the people as a whole will go on improving their condi- 
tion. The Printing Press, the Book Trade, is the guarantee 
for improvement. It has reached a height from whence it 
cannot be removed. If the Russians were to conquer 
France and to keep possession of the whole of the southern 
part of the Continent of Europe, they would soon amalgamate 
with the people conquered and become equally intelligent. 
The moment a man begins to feel the power of knowledge, 
he never ceases to improve it: and mankind are every where 
alike: a Russian is as capable of receiving instruction as an 
Englishman or Frenchman. The conquered Grecians and the 
conyuered Romans had not thisadvantage. The few books 
which their scribes could produce were soon destroyed. 

A charge of blasphemy is, in every sense of the word, as 
odious as a charge of witchcraft: the one can no more be 
proved than the other, and both will very soon be viewed 
in the same light, against all. the powers of the government 
backed by all the bigots and hypocrites in the country, un- 
der the most grievous punishments and robberies, | have 
been able to keep up the propagation of those opinions which 
are called blasphemous! How is this to be accounted for. 
Thirty or forty years ago, my house would have been de- 
stroyed under such an attempt, to say nothing of the perse- 
verance in it, and the whole of my family would have 
perished under the popular fury. A few of the Christians 
have made threats of this kind, but none durst attempt it. 
In London, wherever a crowd has been collected in conse- 
quence of any matters connected with my persecutions, the 
people have been found in a proportion of ten to one on m 
side: and on the day that I was sentenced, and my house 
taken possession of by the Sheriff's Officers, those officers 
would have been destroyed, to a certainty, if a report 
had not been circulated among the crowd that the house 
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was filled with armed men -to support the Sheriff. When 
the property was removed from the premises it was done in 
the dead of night, and then under fear and trembling. I 
attribute this change of opinion to the increasing sfate of 
knowledge among the people, and to the general hatred 
which they feel towards the existing establishments of the 
country; and conscious that my own conduct, as a book- 
seller, or as a defénder of a particular set of opinions, would 
bear every enquiry; that the opinions were in themselves 


‘superior to those which they opposed, I,have persevered 


with all the obstinacy that moral courage can inspire, and | 
will still persevere, until prosecutions for blasphemous pub- 
lications are no more heard of in this country. 

Christian Judge Bailey, this is a challenge to you and 
your coadjutors. | clearly perceive that every new prosecution 
for blasphemous publications increases the amount of odium 
towards you, and lessens the amount of prejudice towards 
me. Whenever we get into discussion, I find that I bave al- 
ways the best of the argument, and that you have nothing 
to say, but that, you have the power to fine and imprison, 
and will use it. Neither younor any one of my persecutors 
could stand before me in private conference without trem- 
bling. You could not defend your conduct before me, 
either on a principle of law or of justice, for five minutes. 
You are not only a hypocrite, but you are a perjured man, 
and you countenance and protect the perjury of others. 
You blaspheme the moral virtue of the country by saying, 
that it needs your protection against my assaults. I have 
never attacked morality in any shape or bearing, but the 
whole of my publications are calculated to add to and 
strengthen it, and they have increased the amount of the 
morality of the country, which is more than any part or the 
whole of your conduct has done. You have outraged every 
thing moral, by the support which you have given to the 
corrupt establishments of the country. To support the po- 
litical delusions which the government seeks to play off- on 


- the people, you have prostituted the seat of justice, by a 





consent to promulgate those delusions in your addresses to 
the Juries and the prisoners, who have from time been before 
you. In one instance, you told a grand jury that taxation 


‘was beneficial to the people, and in the very following: year 


on the same seat, when you were obliged to acknowledge 
that the people were distressed by that taxation, you told 
one of those people, when they stood arraigned before you for 
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high treason, that it was true they suffered great distress, but 
that it was very likely to have been permitted by the Al- 
mighty as a means of probation to them! WHICH OF US Is _ 
THE BLASPHEMER? 

RICHARD CARLILE. 








SUMMONS ADDRESSED TO THE COMMANDER OF FI- 
GUERAS BY MARSHALL MONCEY, APRIL 22, 1823. 





‘‘ THE MARSHALL OF FRANCE, COMMANDING IN CHIEF THE 4TH 
CORPS OF THE ARMY OF THE PYRENEES, 


“In the name of his Most Catholic Majesty Ferdinand the 
Seventh. 

** Considering the disposition of the Spanish people, and the re- 
ception with which the troops under our command are hailed every 
where in their passage; considering that the first duty—the first 
sentiments of the noble and generous minds who direct the movements 
of the royal army is to appease the animosities which spring from 
revolutions, to unite in submission to their Sovereign all misled 
Spaniards, aud thus to spare the effusion of precious blood, I invite 
the Governor of of Figueras to surrender that fortress to the combined 
Royal armies of France and Spain. 

‘¢ The act in which.the Governor of Figueras will find all the 
guarantees which he can desire is the subjoined proclamation to the 
Spaniards by his Royal Highness the Duke of Angouleme. 

‘«* The Spanish colours will continue to float on the ramparts of 
Figueras. The confidence of the Governor towards the Royal army 
in this conjancture cannot in the least wound the laws of honour. It 
will be entirely national, and wili insure to him the goodwill and sa- 
tisfaction of his august Sovereign, Ferdinand VII. 

‘¢ The Marshall is authorised to give to the Governor the assurance 
that property will be respected, that persons will not be molested on 
account of their political opinions, and that his Excellency, and all 
those under his orders, will preserve their honours, their ranks, their 
emoluments, and prerogatives. 

‘¢ Done at head-quarters, under Figueras, April 22. 
(Signed) *“* MONCEY.” 





To this summons, the Governor San Miguel, returned the 
following answer:— 
‘* Senor General,—The fortress of St. Fernando de Figueras, 


which the nation has entrusted to my care, and to whose confidence 
I desire to make a return becoming a true Spaniard and a freeman, 
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shall not be surrendered,. nor placed in the hands of the Royal 
Armies of France and- Spain, as your Excellency requires.in your 
letter: of this date, delivered to me by Captain Lasserra, your aide- 
de-camp; and its garrison, penetrated with the same sentiments as 
myself, are resolved to-bury themselves under its ruins rather than 
fail in the observance of their honour and their oaths. 

‘* | am sensible to the fact, and lament the prospect, that precious 
blood must flow on both sides; but it is not in my power to prevent 
it, With your Excellency and your army alone resides the power to 
prevent the calamities which you deplore, by uniting yourselves with 
a people who so much desire liberty, instead of unjustly and forcibly 
imposing chains upon a nation which enjoys that liberty, and which - 
neither acknowledges, nor ever will acknowledge, the right of any 
other power to interfere in its political concerns, or receive at foreign 
dictation, laws it alone must frame for itself. 

“* As lam very far from accepting the proposals of-your Excel- 
Jency, | lay entirely aside as irrelevant the proclamation which his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Angouleme has addressed to the Spa- 
niards, which can only be good and useful for perfidious Spaniards 
and unnatural children of their country; but not to true sohs of 
that mother, whom they do-highly value, and for whose. prosperity 
and happiness they are disposed to sacrifice themselves. 

“*. This is the ofily answer I have to rejurn. to’ your Excellency. 
Wishing not to fail.in civility, 1 determined to admit the first flag of 
your Excellency; but.I must apprise you that 1 shall not treat in the 
same manner the second whiéh comes with the same mission. 

. . Given inthe Fortress of St.. Fernando de Figueras, the first 
bulwark of the national liberty, this 22d day.of April, 1823.: : 
(Signed) ‘* The Berwin: SANTOS SAN MIGUEL. fs 





MR. Davisi'y has:completed his edition of VOLNEY’S 
NEW RESEARCHES INTO ANCIENT HISTORY, 
at 12s. bds. witha portrait of the Author. Those who have 
read THE RUINS: or a SuRVEY OF THE REVOLUTIONS 
OF EMPIRES, will know best how to’ estimate whatever 
comes from the same Author. There is another work 
entitled SOLOMON, which we hope Mr. Davison will add _ 
to his collection of this excellent Author’s works. 
~We are alsoglad to see FOWLER’S TRUTH OF THE’ 
BIBLE PUT TO THE TEST, BY CONFRONTING 
THE EVIDENCES OF ITS OWN FACTS. , Io the 
course of publication in numbers at 6d..each. “This work 
has been long: and and anxiously looked-for. 
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